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Yet they collect this water very carefully, cover it over, and it lasts a long 
time. There are no trees in Hauran, except on the western side of the 
mountain, where there are springs ; but in the plain of Hauran there are no 
trees and no water. I found no bulls engraved on the stones; but the 
country where I found the stones is to the east of Hauran a good way. In 
Hauran Itself none of these inscriptions were found. It shows that the people 
who inhabited the country to the far east must have been a different race 
from the inhabitants of Bashan. It is only there I found the inscriptions. In 
the Hauran inscriptions are plentiful indeed ; but there are none in these cities 
in the desert. These cities never seem to have been under Roman rule ; they 
seem to have been deserted long before the cities in the Hauran were. They 
seem to have been cut off from the others ; and, therefore, I can well account 
for there being no bulls put upon the stones. 1 found many curious things — 
a greyhound, a monkey, and an Arab on horseback running a man through ; 
but all on the very lowest scale of art. The inscriptions, I think, are read 
from left to right, and from right to left. 

The Pbesident. — I can only repeat my best thanks to Mr. Cyril Graham 
for this very remarkable communication. I coincide with him entirely as to 
the probable cause of the desiccation — at least of the want of water, by the 
destruction of large forests which formerly existed in that country. I have 
seen examples of it myself in Russia. The loss of water, the lowering of the 
great rivers in that country, the desiccation of the lakes, and the actual drying 
up of lands which were formerly wet and spongy, are entirely owing to the 
cutting down of vast forests which formerly existed, and which, attracting 
the clouds, caused the rain to fall. We have no need to refer this desiccation 
to any geological elevation of the country. That simple cause will alone 
account for the phenomenon. 



Ninth Meeting, Monday, March 22nd, 1858. 

Sir EODERICK I. MUECHISON, President, in the Chair. 

Presentations. — Major W. H. Sitwell, Dr. Geo. Webster, Sir Culling 
Eardley, H. R. Grellet, William Lockhart, A. Trotter, A. Vardon, and 
R. F. Williams, Esqrs., were presented upon their election. 

Elections. — The Rev. Thomas Marziot, Henry G. Bohn, L. P. Casella, 
Stephen Cave, Cyril C. Graham, Robert M'-Kerrell, James Ewing Mathe- 
son, John Henning Nix, and Thomas George Staveley, Esqrs., were elected 
Fellows. 

The Papers read were — 

1. Contributions to the Knowledge of New Guinea. By Dr. Salomon 

Muller. 
Communicated by John Yeats, Esq., f.r.g.s. 
This was an account of those parts of New Guinea which are least 
known to Europeans, namely, the south and south-west coasts. It 
was accompanied by a large map containing the latest observations, 
soundings of the Princess Marianne Strait, and views of the land 
in the neighbourhood of Triton Bay, &c. 
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The physical condition of this region is very varied. From east 
longitude 132° 30', or perhaps a little less, to about 135° 30', there 
are high cliffs ; only within the numerous bays are any levels to be 
seen, but near the last-named degree the rocks retire from the 
shore gradually southwards, and in this direction an extensive level 
border is visible, which stretches away in one vast wilderness to 
Torres Strait. In lat. 5J°, about, there rises a lofty mountain 
chain, which opens out north, and at 4£° presents an uncommonly 
bold aspect, some of the summits seeming to be raised above the 
limits even of perpetual snow ; it runs apparently almost east and 
west, while the smaller chains hemming the coast follow the south- 
easterly and north-westerly bend of the island. The difference 
between the two chains is remarkable. That lying far inland has 
softly swelling outlines and a number of broad flat crowns, exten- 
sive plateaux probably, which, judging from their situation, must 
be surrounded partly by a temperate, partly by a cold climate. The 
more northerly coast elevations, on the contrary, are almost every- 
where rude and craggy in form, not unfrequently resembling tall 
turrets and fractured battlements. The islands along the coast 
agree with it in external form and internal constitution ; they are 
separated from it by straits or channels more or less broad, the 
banks of which are mostly steep as walls, and where damaged by 
the heavy gulf-stroke are commonly much perforated. Small sandy 
patches within the bays and coves are peopled by the half-nomadic 
Papuans. In the straits alluded to, the navigable water is pure 
and deep, ground being seldom reached at a depth of from 50 to 90 
fathoms. Farther south, on the contrary, a ship of moderate dimen- 
sions cannot approach within a mile or even two of shore without 
constant use of the lead. 

Some of the numerous river-mouths on the coast must be sought 
far inland, as in the southern portion of New Guinea the watershed 
is distant from the west coast. The Princess Marianne Strait is 
upwards of two geographical miles wide at its northerly entrance, 
but becomes gradually narrower inland. Its depth, reckoning from 
low-water level, is from 4 to upwards of 10 fathoms ; at the southern 
outlet only it diminishes to scarcely 2 fathoms. The banks are low 
and marshy, and covered with wood. Fresh water may be found 
in a creek that empties itself not far to the south-west of the only 
little island there is in the strait. From this circumstance, and 
also from facilities for refitting here, the discovery of the strait is 
valuable, though it may never become generally useful. 

The south-western promontory of New Guinea, as far as 135° 30' 
E., is flat, consisting of bluish grey clay, interspersed with pieces 
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of quartz and limestone. From 135° 30' to 138° 30' are slips of 
white sand mixed with much quartz. According to Professor von 
Leonhard of Heidelberg, the mountains consist of a Jurassic lime- 
stone formation (oolitic series of English geologists), and their 
higher parts of a very characteristic dolomite of the same age. In 
the subjacent brownish grey dull-looking limestone fossil shells and 
vertebrae are found. The bed of the river Timbona yields a deposit 
not unlike certain strata of the tertiary formation called Tegel, 
which occurs at Vienna. 

In the Princess Marianne Strait, where the banks are elevated 
beyond the ordinary level of the tide, pisolitic iron occurs (the 
German Bohnerz, together with Sumpferz or Easen Eisenstein). 

The west coast of New Guinea seems to be everywhere a wilder- 
ness, overrun with wood. Eeports, botanical, zoological, and orni- 
thological, of the whole district, accompanied, but were curtailed, 
that time might be devoted to consideration of the climate, the 
seasons, the tides, and currents, which were more minutely de- 
scribed. Mr. Yeats concluded with a few oral remarks on the 
inhabitants of New Guinea, their social condition, their usages, and 
the traffic they maintain with neighbouring people. The island 
was discovered, he observed, in 1526, but although so near to the 
Moluccas and to Northern Australia, still remained a comparative 
blank upon our maps. The Admiralty chart behind him had not 
the Marianne Strait marked upon it. He submitted that the shores 
of New Guinea were now known to be accessible, and the popula- 
tion by no means formidable. The Dutch derived from the country, 
through the Ceramese and others, pearls, gold, spices, medicinal 
barks, resins, and rare plumage ; if our mercantile men were un- 
mindful of these treasures, geographers, he believed, would not be 
indifferent to the glory of opening up to the whole world one of its 
largest islands, and to the poor fever-stricken residents of the Papuan 
coast a health-giving atmosphere among the mountains of the in- 
terior. There were fresh laurels for the first pioneers to this 
elevated region, alluded to by several scientific men, but explored 
as yet by none. — J. Y. 

The President. — We beg to return thanks to Mr. Yeats for having been 
so kind as to bring before the public this translation of the memoir of 
Dr. Frederick Miiller. It is quite clear that no geographer present can be 
acquainted with the vast variety of facts which have been brought before us 
in all branches of natural history, and I am not overstating the merit of the 
paper in saying that it is one of the most perfect geographical papers that 
I have ever heard. Whenever we get near the Indian Archipelago, we are apt 
to look to Mr. Crawfurd, because he has studied, not only the natural features 
of the adjoining regions, but also the character and language of the people. 
With regard to the geology spoken of, I beg to correct the translator in one or 
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two particulars. He spoke of the Jura chalk : it is what we call in English the 
oolitic series of limestone. All the southern coasts seem to he occupied by 
tertiary formations, which, like the tegel of Vienna, are probably younger 
than our London clay. What the interior may consist of, it will be, as 
the translator said, an object of great interest for British travellers to 
determine. 

Me. Cbawfubd. — I do not take quite so sanguine a view of the advantages 
to be gained by a knowledge of .New Guinea as Mr. Yeats does. It is the 
largest island in the world except Borneo, for we are not in the habit of con- 
sidering Australia an island at all, but a great continent. At the same time, 
although Providence no doubt had wise objects in view in creating such an 
island, I believe it to be, as far as we know, the most useless large portion of 
the globe. From Mr. Yeats's own statement it is covered over with an 
immense jungle ; it does not contain a single animal useful to man, except a 
few that have been imported, the hog and the dog. I shall mention a fact 
interesting to geologists, in comparing it with another island at a short distance. 
The island that I allude to is Bali ; with an area of only about one-hundred- 
and-twentieth part of that of New Guinea, it contains a population of 
900,000 inhabitants. I would venture to say that the entire country of New 
Guinea does not contain so many. The inhabitants of New Guinea are in 
an exceedingly rude state. With respect to its vegetable productions, I am 
not aware of any of value to commerce except one — the aromatic nutmeg, which 
it produces in considerable abundance. There are one or two other small 
articles consumed by the natives of the western part of the Archipelago as a 
cosmetic. New Guinea is the native country of the birds of paradise, of which 
there are five or six species. It also produces that magnificent bird the 
crown pigeon, and it is the only part of the world that does so. The western 
part of the island has for a long time been subject to a very small island, one 
of the Spice Islands, now under the protection of the Dutch. The people of the 
Spice Islands, through the means of a commerce in spices before the arrival of 
Europeans in India, attained a considerable degree of power and civilization, 
and they absolutely made a conquest of a very large portion of the western 
coast of the great island of New Guinea. The President has alluded to some 
acquaintance I have with the languages in that part of the world. I heard the 
word " Papua " for example mentioned : that ought to be pronounced " puwa- 
puwa." It means frizzly or woolly. When the natives of the Indian Archi- 
pelago talk of the land of New Guinea, they call it Tanah orang-punea-punea ; 
that means the land of the men with woolly heads. With respect to the 
inhabitants, I believe the country is peopled by the same race of negroes 
throughout. Being found universally so by the Portuguese, and thinking 
they bore a strong resemblance to the natives of Guinea, they called the land 
New Guinea. This people is to be found in our own colonies as slaves. I 
have seen them in Java and at Singapore as slaves. They are very robust, 
active men, very little short of the strength of negroes on the Guinea coast of 
Africa. They are by no means the same as the negroes found in other parts 
of the East. These last begin at the Andaman, a group of islands in lat. 15° 
and 16°, in the middle of the Bay of Bengal, where a race of small negroes is 
found not exceeding 4 feet 8 inches high. I have seen a few of them, but not 
in the Andamans ; people take care not to land there, for the natives are a 
mischievous little set. Then, again, we have in the Malay peninsula a very 
small race ; I will not say, however, the very same that is found in the Andaman 
Islands. In four of tlie great islands of the Philippine Archipelago we have 
them again in considerable numbers. But they are not to be found in the 
great islands of Java, Borneo, and Sumatra. They are, indeed, very capri- 
ciously distributed. We find them next in New Guinea and in all the little 
islands bordering its western side. Prom that point they extend continuously 
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until we come to the Feejee Islands in the South Seas, and then they cease. 
From the Feejee Islands to the coast of America not a negro to be seen. They 
are found in the island of New Caledonia, which has lately been taken pos- 
session of by the French. The New Hebrides and New Ireland are peopled 
by them ; they are generally robust people, totally unlike the people of the 
Malay peninsula, the Andaman Islands, and the Philippines. Just one word 
for a name which has been frequently used by European travellers and referred 
to by Mr. Yeats. Alfores is not the name of a people at all : it is only the 
corruption of a Portuguese word meaning " outside people." It has nothing 
to do with any particular race of men. We constantly hear of the Alfores ; 
it is equivalent to what the Spaniards call the Indios bravos — that is, the 
untamed, uncivilized Indians. With respect to the Negro languages, I dare 
say there are about 50 different ones. I have myself examined at least a 
dozen specimens, and no two of them agree. The only agreement among 
them is that they frequently borrow words from the Malay language. 

Mr. Yeats, f.r.g.s. — With regard to the last remark, I would venture to 
say that there are two names given to these same mountaineers : Alfores is the 
common generic term, but the word Marassi is also applied to them. Through- 
out this paper of Dr. Miiller one thing has struck me : his statement is 
singularly clear, and, where argument is resorted to, it is peculiarly conclusive. 
He has decidedly stated that there are two distinct races, the mountaineers 
and the people on the coast. While the people on the coast wander about, a 
nomadic race, the mountaineers are a settled, energetic, hardy set of men, as 
we should expect them to be. I have lived in Holland between three and four 
years, long enough to become naturalised, and 1 have also lived between three 
and four years in the mountains at the base of the higher Alps. I know well 
the distinction between mountaineer and lowlander, and the contrasting 
qualities of the two races are so clearly brought out in this work of Miiller, 
that 1 have no doubt in my own mind that there are two distinct races, and 
that the mountaineers will in the end prove the conquering race. 



The second Paper read was — 

2. Latest Communications on Australian Exploration. By Captain A. H. 
Freeling, r.e., Surveyor-General, Mr. Stephen Hack, and others. 

Communicated by the Right Hon. Henry Labouchere, Colonial Office. 

The communications that have lately been received by the Society 
relative to South Australia refer to two adjacent regions, the one 
within the bend of Lake Torrens, and the other lying immediately 
to the westward of it. As regards the first of these, the results of 
Eyre's expedition and that of Frome were such as to hold out little 
or no hope that these regions would ever become available to 
settlers, yet small watering places have gradually been discovered and 
cattle stations pushed onward, until in 1856 they had extended up to 
Mount Serle, and even a short way beyond it, although all knowledge 
of the country ended at the Mount Hopeless of Mr. Eyre. In 
August of that year, 1856, a geological expedition was organised, 
under the joint leadership of Mr. Herschel Babbage and Mr. Bonner, 



